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30 miles long and 16 miles wide, is almost unknown, for it is covered with 
dense forest. To the surprise of the officials, the explorer and his party cut 
their way across the island with the aid of machetes, and really saw much of 
the country. 

The map in the book has been brought down to date as far as possible, but 
Mr. Grieve says it is quite unreliable in many of its details. And no wonder; 
for it is based upon Byre's map, which was published in 1776 ! The revised 
map gives, however, a fair idea of the roads and the position of the new planta- 
tions. The author treats at length of the present condition of the island, the 
cost of bringing the crown lands into cultivation, etc. He describes the volcanic 
phenomena, the boiling springs, and other wonders of nature, and says that if 
hotels were built, paths Cut, and other conveniences provided, Dominica ought 
to attract many tourists. 

La Route du Simplon. Par Frederic Barbey. Illustrations de Fred. 
Boissonnas. £dite par "Atar," S. A., Geneve, 1906. 4to. 

The preface to this beautiful book opens with an apology. "A whole book 
consecrated to the history of a road? — This is exaggerated, some will say. But 
when that road is called the Simplon, when the man who conceived the idea of 
it is found to have been Napoleon I, when, finally, by a curious coincidence, a 
hundred years have elapsed from the day the first coaches Crossed the mountain 
at a rapid gait to the day when, from Brieg to Iselle, through the tunnel labori- 
ously constructed, the whistle of the first locomotives was heard, it would have 
been deplorable had the past and the existence of those pioneers, zealous and 
active servants of an imperious master, not been recalled to memory." — And, 
well may we add, it would have been a great pity if the present book, so inter- 
esting, so valuable and beautiful, had not been written. 

It is a great pleasure to read such plain and yet admirable French. Terse, 
clear, and devoid of superfluous ecstasy to which Alpine landscape so easily 
tempts. Truly, the splendid illustrations with which Mr. Boissonnas has adorned 
the text render many descriptions unnecessary. And, besides, the Simplon is 
comparatively mild in natural grandeur. Situated almost midway between the 
stupendous wildness of the Grimsel and the cleft through which one penetrates 
to the backbone of the Valaisan Alps, entering at Visp and halting at Zermatt, 
surrounded by the sharply individualized summits of Monte Rosa, the Matter- 
horn, the Weisshorn and the Mischabel group, the Simplon pass shrinks to sec- 
ond rank in impressiveness, notwithstanding the mass of the Fletschhorn and 
Monte Leone. There is little occasion for enthusiasm except on the Italian side, 
where the sinister gorge of Gondo, the lovely vale of Domo d'Ossola and the 
shores of Lago Maggiore offer particular attractions. 

The work is preeminently historical, the tale of the development of the Simp- 
lon as an Alpine thoroughfare, from the earliest times of Roman expansion. 
Previous to that epoch no data exist, although there are some who suggest that 
the "last of the Helvetians," after the awful devastations under Commodus 
(180-193 A. D.), partly took refuge in the Valais. That the Romans used the 
Simplon extensively is proved by numerous finds of coins, and the tradition con- 
cerning a fortified tower (Planum Castellum) on the old path from Italy into 
Switzerland. The Roman trails did not follow the line of the present road. 
Instead of keeping in the beds of mountain torrents, they rose to slopes exposed 
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to sunshine, avoiding dark and humid gorges. Travel increased as time ad- 
vanced. At first the northern barbarians, the Burgundians and Longobards, 
used the pass for their destructive inroads into Italy; later on, when times 
became more peaceable, trade pilgrimage caused an almost constant stream of 
travellers. In the thirteenth century, a hospice under the patronage of Saint 
John stood on the highest plateau. It was kept specially for the benefit of 
itinerants who were (as now) exposed, for eight months of the year, to snow- 
storms and avalanches. The Bishops of Sion were sovereigns of the Valais, and 
had supervision of its roads, with the right of collecting toll and tithes for their 
maintenance. Thousands and thousands of pilgrims, peddlers and merchants en- 
joyed protection and hospitality in the hospices founded at several points along 
the Simplon route. Rodolph of Hapsburg had invested the Bishop of Sion with 
the sovereignty of the Valais about 1275. In the same year Pope Gregory 
crossed the Simplon on his return to Italy from the Council of Lausanne, to die 
a few weeks later at Arezzo. 

History fails to report anything of importance about the Simplon during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, except that the improvements were left to 
decay. But towards the middle of the seventeenth, the noble figure of Caspar 
de Stockalper de la Tour, Grand Bailiff of the Valais, appears in relief. The 
palace of this remarkable man still stands as one of the public buildings of 
Brieg and testifies to his wealth and artistic culture. Under his rule (for he 
was in fact lord of the country) the Simplon was rehabilitated and improved. 
Traffic not only recovered, but greatly surpassed its former importance. His 
administration lasted until 1678, to the vast benefit of the land. Then jealousy 
set to work; deprived of the salt monopoly he had enjoyed and which laid the 
foundation of his riches, he was compelled to flee to Italy, his property was 
sacked and ruined and he died in poverty in 1691, in reward for his public spirit 
and generosity. 

The close of the eighteenth century was to bring the Simplon to the notice 
of the world at large. It coincided with the rise into prominence of him who 
was to become the master of Europe through the empire of the French, or rather, 
it was a consequence of that rise. A rapid glance at the map of southern 
Switzerland satisfied General Bonaparte of the importance of the Rhone valley 
for quick communication between France and Italy, especially for military pur- 
poses. Although, in the remarkable campaign of 1800 that culminated in the 
battle of Marengo (June 14th), Bonaparte selected the Great St. Bernard for 
passing the Alps with his main force, the Simplon was crossed by a minor de- 
tachment operating on his left flank. Already, then, Bonaparte had cast his eye 
on that pass for a first-class road on which artillery could be moved and when, 
afterward, the project was definitely set in execution, he constantly insisted that 
the road should enable the easy transport of artillery. The immediate object of 
the victor of Marengo was military and political. 

He desired to establish the closest relations possible between Paris and the 
Cisalpine Republic recently founded. He preferred the Simplon to the Great 
St. Bernard after the practical experience he had acquired about the latter. 
Therefore, having become first Consul, he issued, Sept. 7th, 1800, a decree, ac- 
cording to which: "the road from Brieg to Domo d'Ossola will be made practi- 
cable for cannons" (literally). 

The northern section, from Brieg to the divide, was assigned to France, the 
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southern, from Domo d'OssoIa on, was to be made by Italy. The expense of the 
former devolved upon France, the cost of the latter upon the Cisalpine Republic. 
But Bonaparte reserved to himself the direction of the'whole, and he appointed 
a French inspector general in the person of Nicolas Ceard. A happier choice 
could not have been made. The work met with grave difficulties, not the least 
being caused by the climate. On an average, the work could only be carried 
on during four or five months in the year, enormous snowfalls, accompanied by 
avalanches, impeding it during winter, fall and part of the spring. Another 
obstacle was the Iukewarmness of the Italians and the opposition of the Canton 
of Valais, whose people saw in the road a step towards annexation. 

The work was, at first, placed under military direction, the technical part 
excepted, which was left to civil engineers. In October of 1802, the inspector 
had to report that "nothing or almost nothing" had been done on the side of 
Italy. It was clear that Italian pride felt hurt at the thought, that their part 
of the task was in fact controlled by French agents. But in March, 1803, the 
two sections were definitively separated and from that time the Italians went 
to work with almost feverish enthusiasm and soon exceeded the French, not only 
in the amount, but also in the quality, of the work performed. Inspector Gen- 
eral Ceard, who had captivated from the very beginning, through his particu- 
larly tactful behavior, the sympathies of the Italian Government and function- 
aries, is full of praise for the labour executed on the southern stretch. Finally, 
in 1805, the road had been so far completed on the whole line that it could be 
opened to transit. It was, for the time, a gigantic achievement, carried out in 
twenty-two months of actual field work; not only the road but the tunnels 
carved out of the rock, where, as at Gondo, the gorge did not allow of an un- 
covered line, the long galleries constructed for protection from avalanches, the 
numberless and costly bridges, refuge places and buildings. The total length 
of the road is 63,619 meters, or nearly forty miles; all in a most difficult country. 

At present, when we have become accustomed to look upon no feat of en- 
gineering as impossible, when almost no mountain pass opposes insuperable 
obstacles to railroads, when ascent of gigantic snowy peaks is rendered easy by 
rail through the heart of the mountain itself, the construction of the Simplon 
road appears child's play. But we must judge of its merits from the stand- 
point of the times and their resources. 

And it was no small task either, for the authors of the book, to invest it with 
the thrilling interest it awakens in the reader. A. F. B. 

Pyrenees. Par P. Joanne, xlii and 384 pp., 15 Maps, 17 Plans, 6 Views 
and 8 Panoramas. Librairie Hachette et Cie., Paris, 1905. 
This is a new edition of the best known guide to these mountains. The 
revision was under the direction of Marcel Monmarche with much collaboration, 
especially of members of the French Alpine Club. The introduction (42 pages) 
gives a comprehensive view of the Pyrenees as a whole. In speaking of. them as 
extending westward to Cape Torinana on the Atlantic coast of Spain, the writer 
merely gives expression to the geological fact that the Pyrenean-Cantabrian 
system was upheaved by the same tangential thrust into a lofty bordering range 
on the north of the Iberian peninsula. Usage has authorized the use of the 
name Pyrenees for the eastern and Cantabrian for the western mountains. As 
in all the Guides-Joanne, the information relating to hotels, restaurants, tram- 



